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MEMOIR of the DUCHESS of GORDON. 
rPuAT affability of manners is a general. passport to pub- 


lic favour, and that an‘imperious haughtiness of demea- 
nour excites disgust, when it aims at inspiring respect, is @ 
uuth which every observer, uf human nature will unquestiona- 
bly grant. 

That insinuating kind of. urbanity which imperceptibly forces 
a passage to the feelings, the subject of the present memoir pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree ; and without any display of pomp 
and ostentation, is no less esteeemed than admired. Cheer- 
fulness and good-humour, appear to be the duchess of Gor- 
don’s hand-maids. She is the avowed enemy of formality, 
discontent, and spleen ; the benignant smile of affability beams 
upon her expressive countenance; and her presence, like that 
of the sun, enlivens society by its vivifying light. 

Sir William Maxwell, of Monteith, in the county of Lanark, 
was the father of this brilliant star of fashion, which has so 
long illuminated our terrestrial sphere ; and, according to the 
account of different biographers, five and fitiy years have elapsed 
since it first appeared, At the youthful age of seventeen, Miss 
Maxwell bestowed her hand upon the preseut duke of Gordon, 
and trom this elevated alliance obtained the power of displaying 
thenatural bias of a liberal mind, at a period.of life when pa 
rental authority generally constrains natural propensities, and 
demands a tacit submission to its decrees. 

Athol House soon became the seat of cheerfulness and hos- 
pitality; and though ceremony was abolished, propriety reigned : 
the mornings were generally spent in the healthful exercises of 
the country ; and the evenings were either devoted to music, or 
the festive dance. In the younger part of her grace’s life, she 
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appeared to have a decided aversion to every species of 
gambling; itwas merely in compliance with the wishes of her 
company, that she ever touched a card : her atti ichment to mu- 
sic and dancing was carried almost to enthusiasm ; the one, she 
said, conduc ed to the health of the body, and the other harmo- 
nized the soul. 

\dmived and courted, as her grace was, in the circle of fa- 
shion, and actually éonside wed as thei inspirer of gaity, and the in- 
tusey of elegance and taste, yet she never for one moment be- 
came unmindful of the duties of a parent; or suffered the al- 
iurements of pleasure to render her inattentive to the improve- 
ment of her children’ s minds. If the duchess of Gordon’s 
manners were calculated to exeite admiration in public society, 
where the sallies of a lively imagination imperceptibly attract 
applause, yet it must be allowed, that her character appears still 
more aliuringly amiable, when we behold her anxiously superin- 
tending the education of her son. To the maternal attention 
of his mother, the marquis of Huntley owes much of that af- 
fection and respect which his amiable qualities have inspired ; 
jor at thiat pe riod of Jife when boys are chiefly under feminine 
tuition, she took the utmost pains to implant the seeds of virtue 
aud. honour in his breast. 

Her grace’s daughters (who are five in number) are the most 
striking proofs that can be given of the advantages which arise 
from maternal care; for aflability and information are so hap- 
pily blended together, that it is difficult to say for which the 
duchess of Gordon’s offs spring is the mostadmired. Nature has 
been profuse in her gitts to the accomplished females; and for- 
tune, it must be allowed, has not been blind to their worth. 
Lady Charlotte, the eldest, is united to the heir of the duke of 
Richmond; Lady Madelina is married to Sir Robert Sinclair; 
Lady Susan is duchess of Manchester; Lady Louisa is now 
Niarchioness Cornwallis: and La: dy Georgiana (the youngest) is 
wife to the duke of Bedford, the richest English pee ‘r,and lately 

ppointed viceroy of Ireland. 

lin alliances so splendid, maternal ambition must be eratified. 
Yet, alas! at the shrine me ambition we too often behold the sa- 
crifice of domestic peace ! ! The duchess of Gordon, however, it 
is bel hie ved, enjoys the secret satisfaction of knowing her chil- 
dyen’s happiness has not fi — n a victim to ostentatious pride ; 
and that te union of each has been a marriage of affection, 
not a contract formed for convenience, without consulting the 
os 1 S C! h r1Ce. 

iat her grace not only possesses a good, but a superior un- 
derstaiiding, is evident, or gentlemen of the first abilities would 
not be proud of appearing in her train. In her society, party 
spirit secins to lose its animosity; for at the duchess of Gordon's 
: ies, men_of. the most Opposite opinivns mect. ‘Yue hei 
. apparent 
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apparent is a known admirer of her grace’s abilities. In short, 
her corfversationary talents excite pleasure in-the mind of every 
man of sense; and though her ‘grace: must feel flattered by the 
attentions of so distinguished a personage, yet they refiect as 
much credit upon the judgement of his royal highness, as upon 
herself. A oe 
To patronize merit, and draw it from obscurity, is a trait in 
the duchess of Gordon’s character which can never be suffici- 
ently admired : it spreads over it a radiance which makes it ap- 
year truly brilliant, and at once animatesand touches the very 


chords of the heart. To the fostering hand of the duchess of 


Gordon does that celebrated Scotch composer, Neil Gow, 
owe his musical fame; for struck with the harmony of a 
piece of music which he had composed as a tribute of gratitude 
tothe memory of his deceased benefactor, Mr. Moray, she 
resolved to reward this modern Apollo for the beauty of his 
strains. 

Simple circumstances are frequently the making of a man’s 
fortune. But the musician alluded to, is not the only person 
whose prosperity has been derived from the same source ; for 
the patronage of her grace has often been the means of throw- 
ing plenty into the lap of indigence, by calling forth those ta- 
lents which obscurity must otherwise have concealed. The 
lowest peasantry in Scotland enjoy the advantages of educa- 
tion; and nature, it must be allowed, appears peculiarly to be 
their friend ; tor though they may be accused of  servility of 
manners, they doubtless possess an uncomimon portion of good 
sense. A young man who had been educated at a charitable 
seminary, and who had for some few years acted as usher in the 
school where he was brought up, feeling a self-confidence in the 
abilities nature had bestowed upon hia, resolved, like many of 
his countrymen, to try his fortune ia this part of the world. 
Unprotected by friends, and unussisted by fortune, this enter- 
prizing youth arrived in town, and immediately inserted an ad- 


vertiscment in the papers, in the hope of obtaining a situation 
as usher, or merchant’s cler! Uatortunately, he never reco!- 
lected that the testimony of « od character + sential. 


The few pounds he had brought with tim were soon gone: to 
the manners of the country he was a total stranger, and ie was 
exposed to all the misery of want. ‘lo this dreadful ‘situ dion 
he was reduced, when the thought of applying to the duciiess of 
Gordon struck him; but he was rudely repulsed by the surly 
guardian of the door. Distress, however, made him Bold: he 
watched the carriage, and obtained admission, in svite of the 
poverty of his garb, 

Witi condescending sweetness, her grace listened to 
ple narrative ; and finding, from his conversation, that a strong 
mind had been carefully improved, she immediately wrote into 

2L@Q Scotland, 


his sim- 
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Scotland, and obtaining testimonies of the goodness of his chg. | 
racter, she recommended him to a gentleman who at that pe. 
riod was high in power, and obtained, through his means a sity. | 
ation for the Caledonian, which his qualifications doubtless de. | 
served, but which, without the fostering aid of a protectress, 
he must have sighed for, and sought in vain ! 

This is one among the many imstances of her grace’s philan. 
thropy ; but it is sufficient to evince the benevolence of her } 
heart ; a heart which takes a warm interest in the happiness of | 
her tellow-creatures, and tenderly sympathizes in the sorrows of 
the distrest. 





A SIMPLE TALE of LOVE. 
(Continued from Page 205.) 


«¢ Replete with every charm to win the heart, 
To soothe life’s sorrows, or its charms impart, 
Soft, timid, elegant, her beauteous mien 
Bespoke the feeling, gentle mind within.” 
Warton. 


HE next day curiosity led Henry to the seashore, to dis 
cover if any fragments of the wreck had been washed on 
the rocks. He wandered on the sand for some hours, but found 
nothing of any consequence. Having at length seated him- 
self at the entrance of an extensive cavern, he gazed peasively 
at the murmuring element, that expanded its azure bosom be- 
fore him. “ How different (said Henry) was its appearance, 
when lately by the lightning’s vivid glare 1 beheld its gigantic 
billows wasting their fury on the repulsive rocks ; still methinks 
I hear the shrieks of horror and despair borne on the swilt wings 
of the whirlwind ; and still the responsive caverns seem to pro- 
long the distressing plaints. Oh deceitful clement! dost thoa 
assume this placid form to allure the unwary mariner to his 
doom? Thy blue expanse, now gentle as the newborn lamb, 
delights the wandering eye, and soothes the mind with musical 
murmurs, But when [ last beheld thee 


“ Thro’ the black night that sat immense around, 
Lash’d into foam, the fierce conflicting brine 
Seem’d o’er a thousand raging waves to burn ; 
Meantime the mountain-billows, to the clouds 
In dreadful tumult swell’d, surge above surge, 
Burst into chaos with tremendous roar,” 

THuomson. 
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Here liis meditations were interrupted by the soft sounds of 
heavenly melody, stealing from the rocks above. He listened. 


“[was like the plaintive voice of a dying saint; nor could the 
mugic instrument of Holus, when the balmy zephyr kisses its 
golden chords, produce a more exquisite strain. Lost in admi- 
ration, he approached the spot whence the voice proceeded, but 
tefore he discovered the interesting object of his pursuit, he 
distinctly heard the following stanzas sung with an air of such 

athetic tenderness, as might have melted the most obdnrate 
ans, and charmed, like Orpheus, the raging furics of the infer 
nal regions. 


(1) 
What means, my heart, this strange emotion? 
‘Ah! where is new thy wonted peace ? 
For ever restless as the ocean, 
Will thy wild throbbings never cease ? 
(2) 
Say, is it gratitude that fires thee? 
low plainly conscience tells me no! 
Some softer sentiment inspires thee ; 
Some gentler pow’r, [ dread to know. 


The masic ceased ; but Henry continued in a listening pos- 
ture, asif it still vibrated on his ravished ear. After some mo-~ 
ments suspense he mounted the steep, in order to discover the 
cause of his admiration, and beheld, on the verge of the clift, 
Maria Montrose, reclining on one hand, with the other expres= 
sively placed on her heart; she startéd at his approach, but on 
recoliccting his featares, her feirs vanished, and she welcomed 
him with a smile of the most incffable sweetness. “ Excuse, [ 
beseech you, Madam, (said Henry) tis abrapt intrasion ; the me- 
lody of your voice, in this romantic and unfrequented spot, so 
completely overpowered my imagination, that L almost fan- 
cied myself in- fairyland.” “ From you, Sir, (replied Maria), 
such excuses are unnecessary; the late service you kindly ren- 
dered my dear father, will never be obliterated from my me- 
mory; though I fear it is but a short respite ftom the decrees of 
fate. My poor parent, Sir, suffers a daily declitie of health, 
and, in all human probability, a few moons hence will illumine 
the dewdrop that evening may shed on his solitary grave. Tle 
frequently talks of you in the most affectionate manner, and 
anxiously desires an interview; but alas! Sir, that unfortunate 
spirit of pride which you must have discovered in my mother’s 
address, prevents the completion of his wishes. From me, Sr, 
however, accept his grateful acknowledgements, and be assured 
that in his prayers aud mine you shall fiever be forgotten.” 


« ‘Happy 
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“ Happy, my dear lady, thrice happy, (said Henry) do I feel in 
having merited your approbation, and if you should ever need 
my further exertions, your. commands will exalt me to a still 
higher pinnacle of bliss.” Maria answered his civility in appro- 
priate terms, and permitted him to accompany her to a short 
distance from the house. During their walk, Maria expressed a 
wish to know Henry’s history, as it was evident, from his lan- 
guage and manners, that he was ordained for a higher situation 
in lite, than the possessor of a cottage, and a keeper of sheep. 
Henry would have immediately obliged her, but the approach 
of night prevented him; in consequence of which they pror 
mised to meet the next day, and then parted with reciprocal 
reluctance. The shades of evening had now diffused a melan- 
choly gloom over the forest, and the notes of the night-bird re- 
echoed through the windings of the valley. All nature ap- 
peared hushed, and every object conduced to quiet}the turbu- 
jent passions of the mind. But lost were all those charms to 
Henry, who, as he returned to his cottage, thus expressed the 
emotions of his bosom: ae 


What vow’r is this, that from my guiltless breast, 
Drives the sweet peace that Heaven implanted there ? 
Why fade the joys, that once my soul possess’d 
When evening’s music murmur’d thro’ the air? 































Why at thy name, Maria, should I start ? 
Why does thy voice still warble in my ear ? 
Some unknown passion whelms my throbbing heart ; 
Now cheer'd by hope, and now depress’d by fear. 


Say, is it love ?—then let me quench the flame ; 
And nip the tender bud of young desire ; 

Some nobler youth, her lily-hand must clain ; 
Some fairer form create a kindred fire. 


Oh vain resolve! too deep the barb is driy’n— 
Too fixt th’unerring destiny of Heaven. 
** Jn all misfortunes this advantage lies, 
They make us hamble, and they make us wise ; 
And be, that can acquire such virtues, gains 
Anample recompence for all his pains. : 


PoMFRET. ; 
HENRY and Maria were punctual to their promise ; they 
again inct at the clift, where bavisis seated themselves at the 
foot of a majestic rock, Henry thus began. “ However hum, 1 
ble my present situation may appear, 1 was once, Madam, the r 
child of prosperity, and nursed in the lap of afiluence ; my fia- 
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ther was a country gentleman, possessed of an extensive estate 
on the borders of Wales ; my mother died during my infancy, so 
that I was deprived of those tender indulgencies, and maternal 
endearments, which the generality of children enjoy ; at an early 
period I was sent to a boarding-school in a neighbouring town, 
where, for the space of seven years, [ pursued my studies with 
considerable attention and success. During this time, [ formed 
a particular acquaintance with Edwin Seymour, a young man 
whose father’s estate was contiguous to mine. Edwin was of an 
amiable disposition, and of shining talents, but his passions 
were frequently ungovernable ; easily irritated, and as easily ap- 
peased ; and whilst the paroxysm lasted, it was dangerous to be the 
object of his indignation. We quitted school nearly at the same 
time, and both returned to our homes ; where our early friendship 
was every day more firmly cemented by the powers of time and 
experience. We were inseparable companions in the sports of 
the field; and spent many a happy hour in exploring the re- 
tired walks of the country, and contemplating the beauties of 
nature. After spending a few years in this Arcadian solitude, 
our intimacy was suddenly interrupted, by Edwin’s forming an 
attachment to the daugliter of a neighbouring clergyman. Her 
name was Amelia; though not enriched by the splendid advan- 
tages of a town education, she could boast of great natural and 
acquired charms. Her person was elegant; her dress simple ; 
and her mind the seat of every virtue. Aware of the couse- 
quent happiness of such au attachment, I applauded Edwin’s 
choice, and recommended him to persevere in his addresses. I 
was soon, however, conviuced that my own comforts were too 
inseparably connected with his company and conversation ; my 
walks became tedious ; my mind harrassed ; and my actions so 
very eccentric, that many of my neighbours entertained but a 
bad opinion of my intellects. One evening in the month of 
May, allured by the beauty of the scenery, and the mildness of 
the atmosphere, L wandered across the verdant meadows that 
surrounded our mansion. An unusual calinness soothed the agi- 
tation of ny mind, and I again anticipated a restoration to my 
former serenity. Pleased with the flattering idea, [ formed in 
my imagination, a thousand delightful schemes of future hap- 
piness, ‘ull reason hastily applauded what faney designed. 
Lost in this fallacious reverie, | was imperceptibly led beyond the 
limits of my usual excursions, which L did not discover ‘till 
the rising moon shed her mild radiance arouad me. Finding 
1 had wandered several miles trom home, | resolved on return- 
ing by a nearer path. ‘To execute this design, it was neces 
sary that I should pass through a smail grove of line trees, 
which stood near the house of our reverend pastor, the father 
of Amelia. © L could not but admire the heavenly solitude; the 
chequered shade of the trees amused the eye, and the plaintive 
melody of Philomel harmonized the mind, [had just reached 
tie 
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the centre of the grove, when the shrieks of female distress 
suddenly alarmed me. Anxious to render every assistance in 
my power, | rushed towards the spot, from whence the sound 
proceeded, and soon beheld a female struggling in the arms of 
a villsin. He was rifling her pockets, but perceiving my ap- 
proach, made a most precipitate retreat. Conceiving it more 
prudent to alleviate the effects, than punish the cause of this 
disaster, | did not pursue the depredator, but took the lovely 
sufferer in my arms. It was Amelia herself. The alarm had 
deprived her of animation; and whilst I exerted my endea- 
vours to restore her to her senses, a sudden blow from an un- 
known hand nearly robbed me of my own. Before the outrage 
vas repeated, [I regained my feet, and drawing my sword, 
plunged it into the bosom of the person who had assaulted me, 
and who was again preparing to level me to the ground. Oh! 
fancy, Madam, (if you possibly can), fancy what must have been 
my horror, when | beheld (instead of the nightly assassin) the 
friend of my bosom, the unfortunate Edwin, bleeding at my 
feet. Our mutual mistake was too obvious to need an explana 
tion. I flew to my father to inform him of the misfortune; 
and whilst he accompanied his servants to assist Edwin, IF sad- 
died my horse, and rode off. After a long and melancholy 
journey across the country, L at last stopped at the neighbour- 
ing village, and shortly after purchased the cottage in which I 
now reside. ‘To be brief, my father soon died of a broken heart, 
having previously committed the care of his property to an ava- 
ricious brother. This guardian uncle has informed me of Ed- 
win’s death, and now unjustly enjoys my estate, and hopes to 
keep me in this solitude by the threats of exposing me to the 
oljicers of justice. Of this, however, [ am not the least afraid, 
since the lifting my arm in sel!-defence is perfectly consistent 
with the tenour of the law. ‘This, Madam, is my unfortunate 
history, which [ fear has long put your patience to the test.” 
Thus oft’ when morn illumes yon eastern height 
The seaian’s heart expands with gay delight ; 
Forth on the placid tide his bark he steers, 
Awhile forgetful of his former fears ; 
But soon the storm pervades the lurid skies ; 
Loud howl the winds; and high the billows rise ; 
And whilst sage prudence arnis his mind too late, 
Down sinks the victim in the guiph of fate. 
(10 be continued.) 





FABLE of “« A HINT to HUSBANDS,” with REMARKS. 


B See ingenious Mr, Cumberland hns presented the public 
with a new dramatic piece, called “ A Hint to Husbands.” 
PERSONS 
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PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


Lorp TRANSIT, a capricious young Lord, Mr. C. Kemsre. 

Sir C. LE Brun, an intriguing coxcomb, Mr. H. Jounston, 

FarrForD, a testy good-hearted old mer- 
chant, - ~ - - - 

Heartwricnt, a good sort of friendly 2 eg Vee 
old gentleman, - - - . 


Mr. FAWCETT. 


CopiciL, a pathetic lawyer, - - Mr. Emery. 
Purant, @ sort of Marplot, - - Mr. FaRLey. 
TrevoR, a spirited young soldier, - Mr. Brunton. 
O'DocHER?ryY, a sort of Irishman, Mr. BLANCHARD, 


Lavy Transit, the most amiable of ladies, Miss Smttn.z 


Lavy LE Brun, dilto of gamesters, Mrs. GLover. 
Rutu, ditto of housekeepers, Mrs. Emery. 


The plot consists in the caprice of a young lord, who quar- 
rels with a heroine of a wite, grows licentious and jealous, and 
finally repents. ‘The under plot consists in the caprice of a 
young coxcomb, who neglects his wife, grows licentious and 
jealous, and finally repents. Both these gentlemen fall in love 
with and are rejected by each other’s wives. Of this plot and 
of these characters the simplicity is more to be admired than. 
the novelty. The persons are some of our oldest dramatie ac- 
quaintances, and the story is so easily unravelled by the audi- 
ence before it is half told, that it entirely loses its interest. 
When we see a volatile young husband, naturally amiable, ill- 
treat a wife, always amiable, we know he will repent at last, be- 
cause no comedy ends unhappily. When we hear of a rough 
good-natured old father, we know he will bluster and cry by 
turns, for we have seen it a thousand times. But it is most 
probable the author never consulted his invention: the chief 
beauties of his drama consist in a very elegant flow of lan- 
guage, in apposite moral reflections, and a general inculcation 
of virtue. ‘These, indeed, are almost the sole beauties the Eng- 
lish sentimental dramatists can boast, for our only mixed come- 
dies that are enlivened by incident are those borrowed from the 
German, and the ouly one enlivened by wit is, “ The Con- 
scious Lovers” of Steele, which is the perfection of the senti- 
mental drama. 

As Mr. Cumberland is the only English writer at present who 
cultivates this specics of drama with any reputation, it may be 
necessary to say something of its character and its professors, 
The sentimental drama, or what has been inconsistently called 
serious comedy, is supposed to have originated with the Greek 
poet Menander, because Terence, who copied him, is the most 
serious of the ancient comedians: but we think this a very in 
Vol. 46. 2M sufficient 
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sufficient reason. Terence is said by no means to have equalled 
his master ; Caesar calls him dimidiatus Menander, or half Me- 
nander, and it is most likely that the half which his copy wanted 
was the spirit and vivacity of the Greek poet. 

In the play before us, a rough old trader is made to use the 
most elegant language, sprinkled -with -poetical epithets; and 
Codicil, an old Jawyer, refuses to have a legacy because he makes 
out his triend’s will, and cannot be pleased with another's virtue 
but he must instantly be shedding tears. This is a good speci- 
men of the fanciful amiabilitics of the sentimentalists. There 
are, no doubt, many respectable and virtuous characters in the 
Jaw, but their occupations compel the generality of its professors 
if not sometimes to destroy, at least to conceal those minute 
feelings which characterize. impassioned philanthropists. The 
lawyer who will not take money when a fair opportunity pre- 
sents itself, who cannot conceal his tears at a pathetic tale, or 
occasionally shut up his feelings in his desk, will never grow old 
in his profession. 

Mr. Cumberland’s admirers confess, that he draws people not 
as they are, but as they ought to be. If this were invariably 
true, he would be no dramatist. But what he does not copy 
from life he wants interest to recommend: he wants imagina- 
tion, he wants the poct. ‘The generality indeed of sentimente- 
lists should be called dramatic writers rather than dramatic 
poets; for fancy and invention are requisite to poetry, and these 
qualifications they seem to think uninteresting, and therefore 
unnecessary. 

That their productions, when they do copy from life, are 
sometimes pleasing, cannot be denied, and it is the fastidious- 
ness of pedantry only that refuses to regard them as regular 
dramatists. What ig it to be regular in dramatic writing but to 
represent life with truth and with interest ? rules are to be taken 
not from critics who never write poetry, but from poets who have 
understood the manners and the passions. 

Every thing that appears just now at the theatre is a comedy; 
farces are comedies as well as sentimental dialogues ; but drama 
is a word of universal good nature and propriety, and will be 
equally applicable to long stage dialogues, from the elegant mo- 
ralities of Mr. Cumberland down to the unmeaning jollities of 
Mr. Reynolds. Not that we have an idea of comparing the 
two writers: Mr. Cumberland is indeed sometimes unfortunate 
in his dramatic attempts, and we think he is so in the present ; 
but he is a man of an clegant mind and classical literature, and 
is as different from the other as a courtier is from a jack-pud- 
ding. 

As the production was of a feeble nature, so was its perform- 
ance. Miss Smith wept and heaved herself into a tragedy hee 
roine; Mr. Charles Kemble was more equable ; but his levities 
were 
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were ill-affected. Mr. H. Johnston cannot affect levity at all; 
when be performs a coxcomb, he appears to despise the cha- 
racter he is representing. Fawcett’s rough voice and manner 
possess little of the pathetic, but we had very little reason to be 
otherwise than serious throughout the whole of the piece. The 
best performer was Mrs. Glover, for she was the only one who 


could make us smile. We did not know what to make of 


Blanchard; first we took bim for an Englishman, then for an 
Irishman, then for a Scotchman, ’till at last his name solved the 
difficulty. ‘The play is too feeble and lame; it cannot run. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT’ of CHANCERY, March 14, 1806. 
GRETNA GREEN MARRIAGE, 





Berners v. BERNERsS. 


HIS was a petition presented before the lord chancellor, 
in which Emma Frances Berners, spinster, an infant, by 
Robert Harcourt Weston, esq. her uncle and next friend, was 
jaintiff, and Elizabeth Berners, widow, John Rour, and Charles 
Remerk, esq. were defendants. ‘The petition was presented on 
behalf of Joseph Matthews, esq. The substance of which, as 
stated by Mr. Girdlestone, was, 

That by an order of the late lord chancellor, on the 21st of 
December last, on the petition of Mr. Robert Harcourt Weston, 
the guardian of Emma Frances Berners, it was ordered that the 

resent petitioner should be committed to the Fleet-prison for 
fis contempt iu marrying Emma F. Berners, and ‘that it should 
be referred to John Ord, esq. one of the masters of the court, 
to inquire into the circumstances of the marriage between the 
petitioner and Einma F’. Berners, aud whether the same was 
duly had and solemnized ? And after the master should have 
made this report, such further order should be made as should 
be just. 

That the master, by his report of the 8th instant, certified, 
that he had been attended by the solicitors for the plaintiffs and 
defeudants, and by the solicitor for the petitioner, and in their 
presence, made the inquiries directed by the order, and found 
that the petitioner, who then resided at Osbourn’s Hotel, in the 
Adelphi, in the mouth of June last, paid his addresses to the 
above-mentioned lady, Emma F. Berners, who was then in the 
18th year of her age, and lived with her mother, the defendant, 
Elizabeth Berners, in Green-street, Grosvenor-square, and that 
his addresses being favourably received by the lady, a treaty of 


2M¢e marriage 


2 
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marriage commenced, and was carried on for a considerable time, 
between the petitioner and the mother and uncle of the infant 
until September last, when the petitioner went to Ireland, from 
whence he returned in the beginning of November following, 
when the treaty of marriage was renewed, but some difficulties 
having occurred respecting the terms of the settlement, in re- 

ard to the fortune of the petitioner, the defendant, Elizabeth 
Dickinan the 25th of ‘November, required the petitioner to be 
Jess frequent in his visits to the young lady, and to absent him- 
self from her house for a fortnight or three weeks, until the set- 
tlement could be compleied ; but the master found, that the 
young lady, in the evening of the 25th of November, cloped 
trom her mother’s house, and went with the petitioner to Scot- 
land, she having some time before, with’ the petitioner’s know- 
ledge, been made a ward of the court of chancery; and 
the master certified, that by an affidavit of Joseph Paisley, 
of Springfield, near Gretna Green, in Scotland, sworn at Lang- 
town, in the county of Cumberland, on the 13th of February 
last, he found that the said Joseph Paisley made oath, that he 
had, for forty years past, been in the habit of performing the 
service or ceremony of marriage at Gretna Green and Spring- 
field, in North Britain, according to the laws of the kirk of 
Scotland, and agreeably to the laws of the church of England, 
and that on or about the 30th of November last, a gentleman, 
whose name he, the said Joseph Paisley, was by him informed, 
was Joseph Matthews, anda lady, whose name he was in like 
mauner informed was Emina Frances Berners, and who informed 
him they came direct, from Middlesex, applied to him at Spring- 
field, near Gretna Greev, and requested to be married. And 
that he did thereupon, in consequence of such request, duly per- 
form the ceremony of marriage according, as he the said Joseph 
Paisley believed to be the’ laws of the kirk of Scotland, and 
agreeably to the laws of the church of England, between the 
petitioner and the said Emma Frances Berners. And the master 
turther certified, that the marriage, in manner aforesaid, had 
been also certified by a certificate of November 30, 1803, 
under the hand of the said Joseph Paisley, and corroborated 
by an affidavit of Jobn Ainslie, of the city of Carlisle, coach- 
man, who, in that capacity, drove the parties from Carlisle to 
Gretna Green, and back to Carlisle, but whether the said marri- 
age is to be considered as duly had and solemnized, the master 
submitted to the judgment of the court, not finding that the le- 
gality or illegality of marriages of this description had been 
established by any legal decision. 

That the petitioner, in consequence of the aforesaid order of 
the 2ist of December, 1805, was committed, and hath ever since 
err and now isa prisoner in his majesty’s prison of the 
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That the said plaintiff, the wife of the petitioner, will, as he 
is informed and believes, in the event of her attaining this age 
of 25 years, become entitled to a vested reversionary interest 
after the death of her mother, the defendant, Elizabeth Ber- 
ners, Widow, to the residue of the —— estate of her late 
father, consisting of 14,0041. 7s. 6d. 3 per cent. consolidated 
bank anuuities, ‘standing in the names of two trustees; and 
the'sum of 30001. due on bond, subject to a charge thereon 
of 1450). but the said plaintiff Emina is not, as the petiti- 
oner is informed and believes, entitled to any fortune, ia pos- 
session or otherwise, save and except the aforesaid reversion- 
ary interest on the decease of her mother, and which will only 
yest in her in the event of her attaining the age of 25. 

That the petitioner is possessed of, or entitled to ten several 
annuities, for the lives of the granters, and secured on premises 
in sundry parts of England, which were purchased by bim with 
the sum of 3586]. and which, after paying for insurances, pro- 
duce a net sum of 416]. Is. 11d. or thereabouts yearly ; and he 
is also possessed of, or entitled to the sum of 1299]. Gs. 4d. se- 
cured on two several bonds, and one promissory note, and is also 
under the will of Joseph Matthews, his late father (but subject 
to the estate for life of his mother-in-law therein), entitled 
for lite, with remainder to his first and other sons in tail 
general, of an estate in the county of Dublin, and which, as 
he understands, produces a rental of SOO!. per annum, or there- 
abouts. 

‘That the petitioner is desirous that all doubts respecting the 
validity of the marriage between him and the said Emma Fran- 
ces his wife, should be removed, and that suc th asettlement of a 
competent part of his and the complainant’s fortunes, should be 
made on the complainant, Emma Frances, and the issue of her 
marriage with the petitioner, as the lord chancellor shall think 
proper. 

The petitioner, therefore, most humbly prays, that his lord- 
ship should be pleased to declare that the marriage which hath 
been had between him and the complainant, Emma Frances, 
was legally solemnized, or that the said marriage may be reso- 
lemnized in such a manner as his lordship shall direct, and that 
the petitioner may be at liberty to lay proposals before the 
master for a settlement of a competent part of his and the said 
Emma Frances’s respective fortunes, on the complainant Fimma 
and the issue of her marriage with the petitioner; and that 
his lordship will be pleased to order that this petition shall 
stand at the head of the paper for Friday, and. be further 
pleased to make such other order as to his lordship should seem 
meet. 

Mr. Girdlestone then said, he did not know whether there 
Was weep opposition to this petition, “ but I should apprelie a 
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said he, “ that although the marriage in this case may be valid 
as having been solemnized according to the forms of the church 
of England, yet as it took place in Scotland, your lordship would 
order it to be resolemnized in England by banns. Here the 
learned counsel quoted the cases of Bathurst, v. Murray, 8 Ves, 
jun. 7, and Stevens, v. Savage, St. Ves. jun. 154. As to the 
other part of the petition, it prayed what his lordship would na- 
turally order, that it be referred to the master to consider of 
proposals by the husband, for a settlement on the wife, and to ree 
port thereon.” 

Mr. Thomson said he appeared for Robert Harcourt Weston, 
esq. who was the uncle and guardian of this young lady, under 
the authority of the court, and it could not be his wish to sug- 
gest any thing with respect of these parties, or any thing against 
the person now petitioning his lordship, further than that he 
conceived this marriage should be solemnized again, according 
to the rites and ceremonies of the church of England ; for that 
the court would not be satisfied with the sort of marriage which 
has taken place between these parties. ‘The former objection to 
this matter was, when before Lord Eldon, that the reference 
prayed was not sutiiciently extensive—it should be general, and 
jnclude both the fortunes of the husband and wife. 

Lord Chancellor—* It should be referred to the master, ge- 
nerally, to inquire and to report what part or whether the whole 
of the fortune of both, may not be settled on the wife and the 
issue of the marriage: for the master may so report if he be sa 
disposed.” 

Mr. Girdlestone-—* The lady’s fortune is nothing at all at 
present, and never will be any thing, except in one event, that of 
her arriving at the age of twenty-five.” 

Lord Chancellor—* But the erder should, nevertheless, be 
that the petitioner shall be at liberty to lay proposals before the 
master, who shall inquire into the circumstances of the parties, 
wad report to the court his opinion what settlement should be 
made on the marriage. 1 take it to be my duty, sitting here in 
judgment, to do for this lady, (who was inarried by this peti- 
tioner, notwithstanding she was a ward of this court) the same 
as [ would do for my own daughter, in case she had undutifally 
married without my consent; | must do for this young woman 
what a prudent parent would do for a child who had married 
against lis will (which he has done by marrying without the 
leave of this court, being a ward of it; and against my authority 
as a judge)—that is, to take the best care that can be taken of 
ber interest. It appears in this case that a marriage has been so- 
Jemnized according to the laws of the kirk of Scotland, and 
agreeably to the laws of the church of England; yet, although 
I perhaps may have but little doubt of the legality of that mar- 

riage, so solemnized, yet I have no doubt that, according to the 
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rules of this court, | ought to order that the marriage should 
be re-solemnized, according to the laws of this country, under 
the rites and ceremonies of the church of England, and cer~ 
tainly that would be the first thing which a prudent parent 
would wish to do for his own child under such circumstances ; 
the next thing is to provide for the lady and the issue of the. 
marriage, in the best manner that the fortunes of the parties 
will afford—without which proposition this court could not hear 
of a petition of this sort. [understand that was not sufficiently 
stated in the former petition. The-court will not allow this 
Jady’s fortune to be at the disposal of this offender, but will di- 
rect that he be at liberty to go before the master, that he may 
see what that fortune is, and to see also, what the fortune of 
the husband is, and then to consider of a proper settlement to 
be made upon the marriage, which is the course that a prudent 
parent would take in giving his consent to the marriage of his 
daughter, and that I take to be the line of congluct which I 
should pursue, sitting here as a judge, and in the place of a pa- 
rent. But the prayer of this petition is too narrow; it runs thus 
— That [should declare that the marriage which hath been 
had between the petitioner and the said complaimant, Emma 
Frances, was legally solemnized ; or that the said, marriage may 
be re-solemnized in such a manner as [ shall direct; and that 
the petitioner may be at liberty to lay proposals before the 
master for a settlement of a competent part of the petitioners, 
and the said Emma Frances’s respective fortunes.’ This, I say, 
I think is too narrowly worded. {t should be, thaé the master 
may consider and report a proper settlement to be made on the 
wife and the issue of the marriage, which can only be made by 
considering the whole of the fortune of both, and not a com- 
petent part of it. Vor the master may order the whole of the 
fortune to be under strict settlement, and therefore, ‘ Let the 
marriage be re-solemnized according to the rites and ceremu- 
nies of the church of England, by banns; and let the pet- 
tioner be at liberty to lay proposals before the master for a 
proper settlement to be made on the wife out of the fortunes of 
both.’ 

Mr. Thompson —* IT believe it will ‘be necessary that your 
lordship should grant the petitionera rule to go out of the 
boundaries of the leei, otherwise the marriage ceremony can- 
not take place.” 

Lord Chancellor—* [ do not sec how the petitioner can have 
that rule—that depends upon the order to be given to the 
jailor.” 

Mr. Girdlestone—* THe is not detained for any debt, he is 


confined only on this commitinent of the court.” 
Mr. 
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Mr. Thompson—* He has already given security for the rules 
of the Fleet. I do not see any difliculty he will have in having 
the marriage performed.” 

Lord Chancellor—* If he has the rules already, L apprehend 
the marriage may he solemnized within the rules, for | under- 
stand the rules are very extensive.” 

Mr. Richards—* There is no church within the rules at all, 
as | understand, my Lord.” 

Lord Chancellor—* There can be no difficulty in his going 
to any church, properly accompanied, for the useful purpose of 

ete, 
marriage. 

Mr. Thompson—* Your lordship does not declare any thing 
as to the validity of the marriage already had in this case. You 
only order the marriage to be re-solemnized.” 

Lord Chancellor—* I do not declare any thing on the ya- 
lidity or invalidity of the marriage already had, but order it to 
be re-solemnized in the usual form directed in like cases by this 
court ; although I may have but little doubt upon that question. 
I believe it has been decided, Mr. Richards, by the delegates, 
that these marriages are legal.” 

Mr. Richards—* They certainly have been so decided, my’ 
Jord.” 

Lord Chancellor—* But still [ think it is always better, in 
these cases, to order a new marriage. At least I think so, Mr. 
Richards, and [ accordingly so direct in this case.” 

Mr. Richards—* That is the uniform practice of this cout, 
my lord.”—Upon which his lordship’s order was pronounced ac+ 
cordingly. 





An ANECDOTE. 


NE day, as Charles XIL. of Sweden, was dictating sume 
letters to his secretary, to be sent to court, a bomb fell on 
the house, pierced the roof, and burst near the apartinent in 
which he was, One half of the floor was shattered to pieces; 
but the king’s closet, being partly surrounded by a thick wall, 
suffered no damage ; and, by an astonishing piece of fortune, 
one of the splinters, which flew about in the air, entered at the 
closet door, which happened to be open. The report of the 
bomb, and the noise it occasioned in the house, which seemed 
ready to tumble, induced the secretary to drop his pen. “ What 
is the reason,” said the king, with a tranquil air, “ that you do 
not continue writing?” The secretary could only say, “ Ah, 
Sire! thebomb!” “ Well,” replied the king, “ what has the 
bomb to do with the letter | am dictating to you? Go on!” 
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On thee PASSTONS. 


HE passions are the gales by which man must stecr his 

course through the troubled ocean of life; they fill the 
sails which give motion to the soul; and when they become 
turbulent and impetuous, the vessel is always in danger, and ge- 
nerally runs a-ground. The petty cares, and trifling vexations 
of life, however, give but short-lived disturbance to a heart free 
from remorse. Religion teaches us to forget past uneasiness, 
to forbear idle speculations of approaching felicity, and to rest 
contented with present comforts, without refining away our 
existing happiness, by wishing that which is really good to be 
still better. 

A mind too anxious in the expectation of happiness is seldom 
satisfied, and generally mixes with its highest truition a certain 
portion of discontent. ‘The stream of content must flow from 
a deliberate disposition in our own minds to learn what is good, 
and a determined resolution to seek for aad enjoy it, however 
small the portion may be. 





POLITICAL REFLECTION. 
ORD BOLINGBROKE, in his letter addressed to Sir 


William Windham says,“ Princes and states are friends or 
foes to one another according as the motives of ambition drive 
them on. These are the first principles of union and division 
amongst them. The protestant powers of Europe have joined 
in our days to support and aggrandize the house of Austria, as 
they did in the days of of our forefathers, to defeat her designs, 
and reduce her power; aud the most Christian king of France 
has more than once joined his councils and his arms too with 
the most Mahometan emperor of Constantinople. But still 
there is, and there must continue, as long as ihe influence of the 
papal authority subsists in Europe, another general, permanent, 
and invariable division of interests. The powers of earth, like 
those of heaven, have two distinct notions: each of them rolls 
in his own political orb, but each of them is hurried at the same 
time round the great vortex of his religion.” 








A QUESTION, by 8S. L. Margary, of Tremough, Cornwall. 
] EING at sea, | found the altitude of a light-house (after 


allowing for the height of my eye above tue surface of the 
sea) ——24° 26/, when [ was distant from it 324.6 feet by admea- 
surement. What is its height? 
Vol. 46. ~~ @-N Answer, 
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Answer, by a young Gentleman, to W. Bickkam's Charade, inserted January 13, 


LL nature shudders, and the heart grows sick, 
To view the wretched, wanderiig LUNATICK. 


kK We have received a similar answer from T. Trobridge, of Plymouth; 
H. Glasson, of Praze; Rusticus, of Awliscombe ; Palemon, and W. Varcoe, 
of Mevagissey; J. Day, of Winborne; Adrianos; T. Whicker, of Exeter; 
R. Trewavas, of Mousehole; T. Gill, officer of excise near Wells; J.T, 
and J. Lewis, of Poole. 





Answer, by Polly Pilchard, of Penzance, to T. Trobridge’s Rebus, inserted the 
20th of january. 


by saad mace, when transpos’4, and a don declare, 
That you mean a CAMELION, which lives upon air, 


*+* Similar answers have been received from T. Coumbe, of St. German’s; 
P. Codd, of Dean Prior; Adrianus; H, Glasson, of Praze; T. Gill, officer 
of excise near Wells; and W. Varcoe, and Palemon, of Mevagisscy. 





A REBUS, by W. R. Fun. of Yealmpton, 


A= king first bring to view, 

Who did his Gallic foe subdue; 

A man whom David did caress, 

Whose wisdom turn’d to foolishness ; 

The first great Roman scrutinize; 

A bird of prey that wings the skies: 

These parts arrange in order truc, 

A ciapel they’)! bring to view. 











A CHARADE, dy R. Perring, of Kingsbridge, 


HROUGHOUT the gloomy winter’s reign, 
Go view my first on hill and plain, 

It is of nature cold; 
My next adorns the beavteous fair, 
With lively, gay, and pleasing air, 

Which you'll no doubt unfold: 
m4 whole is seen in early spring, 
When feather’d warblers blithesome sing ; 
And in my whole you may descry 
The first of Flora’s progeny. 





A CHARADE, by W. Bickham, Jun. of Ashburton. 











E’R my first I love to ramble, 
And enjoy the sweets of May, 
When the eglantine and bramble 
Do their fragrant flow’rs display; 
Theo my next, a fellow-creature, 
Is delighted to survey 
All the boundless works of nature, 
And the treasures of the sea: 
Now let heroes talk of battle, 
And destruction that it yields, 
Still my whole delights in cattle, 
And the cultivated fields. 
6 POETRY. 
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‘iibas | On the Birth-Day of two beautiful Young Ladies. 
Sweet as Arabia’s perfumes ; 
On the same twig the thornless roses grew, 
And the same summer-bour their bloom expos’d. 
3 Be leve and friendship’s kindred pleasures warm’d 
‘near —shi, (Not vainly lur’d by enipty fame or praise) 


|, officer At beauty’s shrine, by beaury’s vot’ries chatm’d, 
; My humble muse her annual tribute pays. 


es . Since last, my fair! I hail’d your natal day, 
In grateful numbers, and with heart sincere, 
Twelve careless months have roll’d their hours away, 
Months to remembrance ever—ever dear. 


And will not time his eagle-pinions close, 
And, sooth’d by tears, his eager ilight restrain, 
Whilst on the hap of pleasure I repose, 
And yield my heart to Jove’s coercive chain? 


Ah no!—the tyrant, heedless of my joys, 

Sull glides away with unrelenting pow’rs ; 
And with the blast of icy age destroys, 
mets Mirth’s fairy scenes, and hope’s elysian flow’rs. 


But may its lapse to you, my angels! bring 
Celestial pleasures, infinite and true; 

Pleasures that flow from youth’s untroubled spring, 
For ever charming, and for ever new. 


Long may the rose that blushes on your cheek 
Its hues, unfaded, to the sight display ! 

Long may those eyes that inuocence hespeak, 
Warm my sad bosom with their genial ray ! 


Too soon, alas! that beauteous rose must fade, 
When a few fleeting years have burried by ; 
And soon must age, with fate’s consuming aid, 

acs Bedim the lustre of each piercing eye. 


Yet when your forms those mortal charms resign, 
Still shall your minds their wonted graces share ; 
Still virtue, truth, and modesty divine, 
Shall hold their sabbath unmolested there. 


And what is beauty ? what is wit to these ? 
What to the charms that decorate the mind? 

Mere gaudy baubles, that alone can please 
The sons of folly—to perfection blind. 


Trust not, my fair! to fashion’s changeful throng; 
Whose false allurements warm the youthful heart; 

Nor trust to flattery’s soul-seducing song, 

That hides the dark designs of impious art, 
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Man can deceive! Yes treacherous man can prove 
A demon worthless of the name he bears ; 

A wretch that spurns the ties of virtuous love, 
And plants in beauty’s path destructive snarese 


Heaven, then, protect you by its guardian pow’r 
From all the mazy labyrinths of fate! 

Heav’n on your heads its choicest blessings show’r, 
Both in a mortal and immortal state. 


Once more a long farewell! And O! excuse 
Your faithful poet’s unmelodious strain! 

Long may you live! to hear my votive muse 
Welcome with joy your natal hour again. 











ODE tw SPRING. 


Yor of the year! delightful spring! 
Thy blest return, on genial wing, 
Inspires my languid lays: ° 
No more J sleep in sloth supine, 
When all creation at thy shrine 
Its annual tribute pays, 


Escap’d from winter’s freezing pow’r, 

Each blossom greets thee, and each flow’r; 
And foremost of the train, 

By nature (artless hand-maid !) dress’d, 

The snow-drop comes, in lilied vest, 
Prophetic of thy reign. 


The lark now strains her tuneful throat, 

And ev’ry loud and sprightly note 
Calls echo from her cell; 

Be warn’d, ye maids, that listen round, 

A beauteous nymph became a sound; 
The nymph who lov’d too well. 


The bright-hair’d sun, with warmth benign, 
} Bids tree, and shrub, and swelling vine, 
Their infant buds display. 
Again the streams refresh the plains, 
hich winter bound in icy chains, 
And, sparkling, bless his ray. 


Life-giving zephyrs breathe around, 

And, instant, glows the enamell’d ground, 
With nature’s varied hues ; 

Not so returns our youth, decay’d, 

Alas! nor air, nor sun, nor shade, 
The spring of life renews. 


The sun’s too quick revolving beam 

Apace dissolves the human dream, 
And brings th’ appointed hour. 

Too kate we catch his parting ray, 

And mourn the tdly wasted day, 
No longer in our power. 


Then, happiest he! whose lengthen’d sight, 
Pursues, by virtue’s constant light, 

A hope beyond the skies; 
Where frowning winter ne’er shall come, 
But rosy spring fur ever bloom, 

And suns eternal rise. 


HENRY, 


Fe oe 











